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RRANGEMENTS have been made with the publisher 

of Gameland which enable us to furnish to new suéb- 

scribers the BULLETIN, subscription price 50 cents, and 

Gameland, subscription price, $1.00, both one year for $1.00. 
_ Send in your order at once. 

Gameland is an illustrated monthly of 36 pages, full of 


interesting matter. 
Address, THE WiLson BULLETIN, Oberlin, Ohio. 


W ANTED! A good B. L. shot-gun, 12 guage, Chapman’s 
Hand-book and a good field-glass. Offer : Dupli- 
cate magazines including 12 numbers of 7hke Auk, 3 sets Marsh Hawk, 


live wild animals for pets (squirrels, foxes, coons, etc.), or cash. No 
postals noticed. STEPHEN J. Apams, Cornish, Me. 
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THE PARULA WARBLER AND ITS NEST. 


Walking through the woods.one day, I was surprised by a bird drop- 
ping lightly to the ground at my feet, and, (as I stopped instantly) seeing 
it calmly go about picking up tiny bits as if I were not there. It was a 
mite of a bird, and beautifully marked with various colors. After a few 
moments it flew on through the woods and I said to myself, ‘‘some one 
is going to house-keeping and I wonder who?” 

I came home and went to my books, and yes, it was as I thought and 
hoped, thé Parula Warbler. I had seen mounted specimens and pictures, 
but this was my first acquaintance with the bird 

The next day I came upon the same bird on a bush and as I looked at 
it, it flew up into a tree close by, and into a dark spot among the foliage, 
where I could see that it was jerking and twitching things about, and 
then away. Still watching and peeping | finally found an opening 
which showed me a nest, and then the bird came back with more mater- 
ial and renewed its work. You may know that this was highly interest- 
ing since the books say it builds its nest in the long tufts of gray lichens, 
(C’snea barbata), and this was not in long moss, but in the boughs of a 
hemlock tree! A beech had been blown over and leaned against this 
hemlock bending some of the branches until they were quite perpendicu- 
lar, and very thick, so of course it made a place more like the moss 
which it is said to use.’ I visited this nest often, but it was so high up— 
about forty-five feet—that I could see nothing but the birds leaving or 
approaching it, and that it was a pendent nest, like that of the oriole, 
only smaller. I longed to get that nest down after Parula was done with 
it, but had not succeeded in doing so, when a storm in mid-winter car- 
ried it off. The’next spring the Parulas were often seen about the bird's 
bathing-place, and were like most of the birds, very tame. Many times 
they shook off the water and preened their feathers on low branches near 
me, and glanced down at me most sociably. I had good opportunities 
for seeing their pretty markings, the bright yellow of chin and throat, 
melting into the rich orange-bronze across the breast, this changing sud- 
denly to the white of underparts. The blue of upper parts with the 
bronze across the back and the two white wing-bars— instead of one as 
many books say. Then some dashes of white on the tail, and you have 
as dainty a bird as can be imagined. 
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Once I saw on the black mud which the overflow from the spring keeps 
wet, one of these tiny birds drinking from a dot of a lake, and it made 
me think of a delicate lace handkerchief dropped on a dusty floor, it was 
so small and frail and beautiful, and the black earth seemed so unfit for 
it to touch. I did not find the nest that year. The next spring I was 
puzzled for a long time by two bird songs which I could not place. I 
always heard them from the higher trees, and although I could get 
glimpses of the birds who sang them, they would not come down and tell 
me their names. The voice of one bird was slightly shrill, and the song 
went like this ‘‘----- ----- "a trill followed by one longer ac- 
cented note. The other was much sweeter and more varied, ‘*- - - - . 
represents the changes in the notes as well as | can give them. I was 
quite convinced that there were two different birds, but found at last 
that it was just one, and that, the Parula warbler. Besides these two 
songs there is the common call note ‘‘chip, chip,” 

Then one day when I was out a bird flashed by me and up into a tree 
close by. I followed its flight and there was again the Parula’s nest and 
again ina hemlock! About twenty-five feet high, in the lowest branch, 
and where the green was thickest and pendent, this time without any 
outside help to make them so, it just grew that way, and Madam Parula 
had looked and seen that it was just the place fora nest. The tree stood 
just outside my garden fence and about a rod from the tree that held the 
nest two years ago. The nest was not quite finished as the birds made 
many trips to and from it, and jerked and twitched things about when- 
ever they were in it. After a week, Madam was evidently sitting, and 
several times while I watched, the male flew to the tree singing as he 
reached it ; and almost instantly the female came out and flew off. She 
was gone perhaps five minutes and sometimes the male dived down into 
that dark spot in the branches and stayed until she came back, when he 
flew out and she in, without ap>arently seeing each other, though pass- 
ing just above the nest, just pretending I suppose. At other times the 
male perched on a twig close to the nest and repeated his song, until his 
mate came back, when he flew off and could be heard singing about the 
trees all day. 

Then for a week I was unable to visit the nest, and when I did it was 
deserted, but since I heard the song for the rest of the season I concluded 
the birds were safely hatched and flown in that short time. In the fall 
my husband climbed the tree and brought me the bough with the nest, 
and at last I could see how it was made. Very frail and the wall so 
thin one side was formed by only three or four bare twigs of hemlock, 
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but doubtless these bore their leaves when the nest was occupied and 
that would complete the wall on that side. Fine, thread-like green lich- 
ens and slender black roots compose the nest, and the latter are used to 
bind the hemlock twigs into the framework and support of the nest. One 
twig is bent up around the bottom and bound firmly there. The nest 
measures two inches deep, two and a half inches across one way and one 
and a half the other, being much flattened instead of round. The black 
roots look like those of the fern *‘Dicksonia’” which grows plentifully 
here. 
Mrs. T. D. Dersuimer, Square 7op, Wyoming Co., Pa. 


ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 


Tuesday, May 17, was the day agreed upon by the editor and myself 
in which to take a representative horizon of Lorain County birds. In 
order that it should be a fair test of the possibilities of a single day, we 
arranged to spend as much time in the field as possible, and at the same 
time cover a variety of bird haunts. With this in mind we began at 
3:00 A. M., and devoted the best early morning hours to a favorite piece 
of woodland and thicket two miles out of town. There was a considera- 
ble frost on the ground, whic? no doubt dissuaded a number of birds 
from leaving us the night before, but the day became bright and warm 
and still—in fact an ideal bird day. 

The chorus was opened at 3:15, while we were still in town, by the 
Chipping Sparrow, and he was joined within a minute by Robins and 
Mourning Doves. Between four and five hours were spent in the woods, 
which, with intervening fields, resulted in a horizon of seventy-one 
species by 8:00 a. M. This included several rare finds. 

We chased a shy and very suspicious looking sparrow for a hundred 
yards or more along a shady creek in the heart of the woods. Finally 
when we had him pushed almost to the edge, he graciously treed at about 
twenty feet high, for a half a minute. How eagerly we scanned him !-— 
altho at such long range !—but there could be nodoubt! It was Lincoln's 
Sparrow. Later in the day, while we were poking in a small tangle near 
the lake, we came upon this bird again. Here too he was skulking in a 
creek bottom, but by walking one on each side of the creek, we got a 
double cinch on him, First, Mr. Jones drove him (on the ground) to the 
water's edge, and from across the stream I noted his head stripes, his 
pale streaked breast and his demure airs. Then I retired, while Mr. 
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Jones put him across the creek, where I *‘ held him" for Jones to study. 
During this time he favored us with a few delicate snatches of a sweet 
but very weak song. Taken altogether it is scarcely any wonder that 
we had not found this bird before. + 

In the woods also I almost stumbled on a beautiful Mourning Warbler. 
So tenaciously did it cling to the brush heap, that Mr. Jones afterward 
drove it up within four feet of me, where it allowed a most minute in- 
spection. It's snapping black eyes vied with the shining jet of its breast, 
and we let it go for a ‘‘little exquisite.” Another rarity was the Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, which we came upon in addition to the three other 
species. 

After a half hour lost at breakfast, Mr. Jones and I boarded the elec- 
tric cars for Lorain, on Lake Erie, intending to search the shore for five 
miles ; then after exploring a swamp there to tramp back to Oberlin via 
Beaver Creek bottom. Arrived at Lorain, we saw from the pier Com- 
mon Terns, which are usually anything but common here. Purple Mar- 
tins swarmed about the docks and channels, and with them were mingled 
a few Tree Swallows. Also a very ancient and tattered Bald Eagle soared 
slowly overhead. When we called the attention of an intelligent-looking 
bystander to the fact, he exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘ Is that so? Why, some- 
body ought to get after him.” That's it! That is the average American's 
one idea of the eagle. ‘‘Kill it.” Let us be thankful that there are 
some of us who have been spared that ignominy. 

Shore birds were conspicuously absent, but -in the swampy sections 
arrivals dropped in on us pretty fast. As the ‘‘go0" mark was passed 
our spirits, already high, rose perceptibly. When it began to look as if 
we would score a hundred, the editor became visibly excited, while the 
writer, who is somewhat younger and more “ flighty,”” gave vent to a 
few uncontrollable whoops. However in our wanderings we came across 
a feathered brother who was able to adequately express our sentithents. 
It was the American Bittern ; and I tell you candidly, gentle reader, that 
of all uncanny noises the noise he makes is the most uncanniest of all. 
Take a jug the size of a hogshead, and while full of air, duck it mouth 
down in the pond. Then let the air escape in great gurgles, say a cask- 
ful at a time, and you get but a faint idea of the terrifying, earth shak- 
ing power of the well lubricated ‘‘ Thunder-pump.” 

The return was made along a creek bottom of varied character. <A 
pair of the rare Rough-winged Swallows were sighted in a small shale- 
walled gorge. Several strays were brought into line, and the list ap- 
propriately closed at 7:15 Pp. M. by the appearance of the first Nighthawk. 
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We arrived home at 8:30 Pp. M., having spent seventeen and a half hours 
with the birds, and having secured a horizon of 102 species. 

In glancing over such a list it is instructive to note the deficiencies, as 
well as the names present. In the first place it was not a warbler day. 
Altho eighteen species were found, it was only by hard work, for the 
warblers were scanty and scattered. Almost any day of the week pre- 
vious must invariably have yielded more species and many times more 
individuals. Again, certain other species are bound to have been in the 
county on that day, but were not seen simply because of the necessary 
limitations of time and strength. Among such must be reckoned at least 
the Turkey Vuiture, Broad-winged Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Cooper's Hawk, Scteech Owl, Barred Owl, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Whippoorwill, Cedar-Bird, Bay- 
breasted Warbler and Yellow-breasted Chat. 

We don't want to boast, but if any of the brethren encounter better 
luck within the limits of a single day and county, we want to hear from 
them in future numbers of the Witson BuLLetin. The following is 
the horizon complete : : 

American Herring Gull. Nighthawk. 

Chimney Swift. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
Kingbird. 
Crested Flycatcher. 
6. Virginia Rail. . Phoebe. 

Sora. 29. Wood Pewee. 

American Woodcock. Green-crested Flycatcher. 


Common Tern. 


Great Blue Heron. 


1. 
2 
3. American Bittern. 
4 
5. Green Heron. 


Solitary Sandpiper 
Bartramian Sandpiper. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 
Killdeer. 

Bob-white. 

Mourning Dove. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Bald Eagle. 

Sparrow Hawk. 
Belted Kingfisher. 
Hairy Woodpecker. 
Downy Woodpecker. 


Red-headed Woodpecker. 


Flicker. 


Alder Flycatcher. 
Least Flycatcher. 
Prairie Horned Lark. 


Blue Jay. 


Crow. 

Bobolink. 

Cowbird. 

Red-winged Blackbird. 
Meadowlark. 

Orchard Oriole. 
Baltimore Oriole. 
Bronzed Grackle. 
Goldfinch. 

Vesper Sparrow. 
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Grasshopper Sparrow. 
White-crowned Sparrow. 
White-throated Sparrow. 
Chipping Sparrow. 

Field Sparrow. 

Song Sparrow. 

Lincoln's Sparrow. 
Swamp 
Towhee. 

Cardinal. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Indigo Bunting. 

Scarlet Tanager. 

Purple Martin. 

Cliff Swallow. 

Barn Swallow. 

Tree Swallow. 

‘Bank Swallow. 
Rough-winged Swallow. 
Loggerhead Shrike. 
Red-eyed Vireo. 
Warbling Vireo. 
Blue-headed Vireo. 
Black-and-white Warbler. 
Blue-winged Warbler. 
Nashville Warbler. 
Tennessee Warbler. 
Yellow Warbler. 


Black-throated BlueWarbler. 102. 


20. 


Magnolia Warbler. 
Cerulean Warbler. 
Blackburnian Warbler. 
Black-thro't'dGreen Warbler. 
Palm Warbler. 
Oven-bird. 

Water-thrush. 

Louisiana Water-thrush. 
Mourning Warbler. 
Maryland Yellow-throat. 
Wilson's Warbler. 
Canadian Warbler. 
Redstart. 

American Pipit. 

Catbird. 

Brown Thrasher. 

House Wren. 

Winter Wren. 
Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Tufted Titmouse. 
Chickadee. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
Wood Thrush. 

Wilson's Thrush. 
Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
Olive-backed Thrush. 
American Robin. 
Bluebird. 


W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, Ohio. 


BIRD CENSO-HORIZONS. 


ParvENiIR, NEW MExico, altitude 7,500 feet, March 27th, 1898. 


The following were observed in a three hour's walk, from nine to 
twelve a. M., taking in the Gallivas river canon, mountains and mesas. 


Long-crested Jay, 31. 
Woodhouse's Jay, 2. 
American Dipper, 11. 


Red-backed Junco, 34. 
Red-shafted Flicker, 1. 
Cabani's Woodpecker, 2. 


| 
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45. 74- 

46. 75- 
47. 76. 
48. 77- 
49. 78. 
59. 79. 
51. 8o. 
52. 81. 
53- 82. 
54. 83. 
} 55- 84. 
56. 85. 
57. 86. 

58. 87. 
i 59. 88. 
60. 89. 
61. go. 
62. gl. 
63. 92. 
64. 93. 
65. 94. 
66. 95- 
I 67. 96. 
68. 97. 
69. 098. 
70. 99. 
71. 100. 
72. 
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Pigmy Nuthatch, 23. American Magpie, 9 

Slender-billed Nuthatch, 2. Mountain Chickadee, 7. 

Western Robin, 8. Golden Eagle, 2 

Canon Towhee, 5. Road Runner, 1. 

Western Goshawk, 1. Mourning Dove, 17. 

Sparrow Hawk, 1. Desert Horned Lark, 39. 

The day was a perfect one. No clouds, hot sun, thermometer 52° in 
the shade, and a very light snow had fallen the previous night, which 
had entirely disappeared, except slighi patches on the shady side of the 
mountains along the cancn. 

Watton I. San Miguel Co., New Mexico. 


PuiLapELpnHia, Pa.—This censo-horizon was taken during a two hours 
tramp over the Delaware marshes near Philadelphia, February 26, 1898. 
The day was clear, with a comparatively ag breeze, the temperature 
ranging from 40° to 60°. 

Duck, 12. A flock swimming in the river too far out too determine 
the kind. 

Marsh Hawk, 1. Solitary. 

| All these were flying about over the 


| same meadow. These meadows are 

Red-tailed Hawk, 3. Together. | literally alive with mice, which prob- 

Red-shouldered Hawk, 1. 1 ably accounts for the number of 

Am. Rough-legged Hawk, 3 | hawks, which are abundant there in 
| winter. 


Short-eared Owl, 2. Pair. 

Flicker, 3. Two together, one solitary. 
American Crow, 12. In pairs mostly. 
Red-winged Blackbird, 1. 

Meadowlark, 3. Solitary, 

Purple Grackle, 3. Flock. 

Vesper Sparrow, 3. Flock. 

Savannah Sparrows, 6 small flocks of 2 or 3. 
White-throated Sparrow, 2. 
Slate-colored Junco, 3. 

Song Sparrow, 50. Small flocks. 
Swamp Sparrow, 1, with Junco. 
Titlark, 100. Flock. 

Carolina Wren, 1. 

Robin, 4. 


39 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Notes FROM PHILADELPHIA.— Mr. Davie, in his ‘‘Nests and Eggs” says 
concerning the Robin, that the eggs are ‘tusually four, rarely five.” This 
spring there were under my observation, near home, ten nests of the 
Robin. Of these, two never contained eggs ; of the other eight, two con- 
tained when the set was completed, two eggs ; three had three eggs ; three 
four eggs and one, five. Therefore it would seem to me that it should be 
said that the number of eggs in a complete set is from two to five. The 
nests were all, except the one of five eggs, undisturbed and the broods 
reared. I am also positive that the nests were not disturbed in any way 
and it is too early for second sets. 

I should like to withdraw a statement that I made in the last number 
of the BuLLETIN about the curious Sparrow's nest. Since then I have 
found that all the newly built nests have the hole in the side and not the 
top. There are some thirty or forty nests about the home and are all, 
without exception, built in this manner. 


While on a collecting trip to the Delaware River marshes, on Feb. 25, 
I shot a Fish Crow, C. ossi/ragus, which had a white feather in the 
greater coverts of each wing. i 

On May 29, a Wilson's Phalarope was presented to the Delaware Val- 
ley Ornithological Club. It was shot on the marshes back of Ocean 
City. This is the only specimen of this bird that has ever been shot by 
any member of the club. 


APPROPRIATION OF THE YELLOW-BILLED MaGpir's NEST BY THE DESERT 
Sparrow Hawk.—In San Benito County» California, the Desert Sparrow 
Hawk, Falco sparverius deserticolus, has adopted a mode of nesting 
which differs somewhat from the traditional habit of taking up an abode 
in the cavity of some tree. Here a majority of these little Falcons ap- 
' propriate old nests of the Yellow-billed Magpie, and it is quite probable 
that they take forcible possession of some of the nests after they have 
been repaired by the Magpies, as many of the nests I have seen are 
lined with roots and mud, which was undoubtedly the work of the latter 
birds. On April 10, on visiting a live oak tree on a little hillside, I saw 
a new Magpie's nest, from which the bird flew in its quiet, undulating 
fashion, when I was half way up the tree The nest was round in shape 
and one and one-half feet in diameter, with an entrance half way up. 
The interior of the nest was six inches across and deeply cupped, being 
about five inches deep, and lined neatly with roots. The nest held five 
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handsome fresh eggs. In the same tree I noticed another nest, from 
which flew a Sparrow Hawk from her set of five eggs. The nest was a 
Magpie's in good condition and about the size of the one mentioned. 
Both nests were about forty feet from the ground. On May 7 another 
visit to the tree found that the Sparrow Hawk had laid again, this time 
selecting the other nest, perhaps with hopes of better success in her 
undertaking. The eggs were well commenced in incubation, and the 
nest held also one egg of the Yellow-billed Magpie. This I accounted 
for on the supposition that when I took the five eggs of the Magpie from 
this nest, the set was not complete and the bird returned and deposited 
the last egg and deserted the nest, which was subsequently used by the 
Sparrow Hawks. Another nest of Sparrow Hawks was found on this 
date (May 7) containing four small young, which were covered with 
white down. The Magpies and Sparrow Hawks seem to each rear their 
broods peaceably, neither molesting the other. 
CHESTER Bartow, Santa Clara, Calif. 


Lorain County, On1o, Notes.—At the close of every season of migra- 
tion it is interesting and instructive to run over the note-book with a 
view to counting up the strangers that have been met, and the hitherto 
quiet species which have performed for our benefit. The list of strangers, 
which should include such as I have never seen in this county before, 
tho they may have been seen elsewhere previously, is more than usually 
long this time, I am happy to say. I will give them in the order in which 
they were recorded, with the dates for each. 

AMERICAN RouGH-LEGGED Hawk : January 4, one flying over Chance 
Creek at Vermillion River ; May 9, one flying over a field half a mile 
south of Oberlin. 

GoLpEN EaGLe: February 12, one on the ice on the lake shore near 
Lorain, Ohio. 

RED-HEADED Duck: March 12, one on the lake near Oak Point. 

SHOVELLER: March 12, fourteen on the lake near Oak Point. 

SHORT-EARED OwL: March 12, two on the lake shore near Oak Point. 

Pine WarBLerR: April 29, one singing in the woods at Oak Point. In 
full plumage and but little wary. This is the first one I have ever seen 
alive. 

Bewick’s WrEN : May 7, one in thé woods two miles south of Oberlin. 
The first one I have ever seen. 

GREATER YELLOW-LEGS: May 11, one at the brick-yard ponds, making 
a great outcry. 
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ParRuLA WARBLER: May 10, two on the college campus; and May 16, 
again on the campus. : 

LincoLn’s SPARROW: May 12, one in Morgan's woods. A number 
singing at the lake shore near Oak Point, May 17. 

Brack TERN: May 15, one on the water-works reservoir. Several had 
been seen by the engineer a few days previousiy. 

GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH: May 17, one in the woods two miles south of 
Oberlin. 

Least BItTERN: May 28, two in the marshes at Oak Point. This is 
the first ever seen alive by me. 

Thus three species have been added to my list of acquaintances with- 
out going beyond the county limits. One of them, the Least Bittern, 
has hitherto been overlooked thro lack of opportunity to search for him. 
One, Bewick's Wren, is new to the county list. 

In this connection it is worth notice that the Bank and Rough-winged 
Swallows can now be distinguished in the field without a gun. The gray 
underparts of the Rough-wing are noticeably different from the white 
banded underparts of the Bank. The more deliberate movements and 
slightly larger size of the Rough-wing are also good field characteristics. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the American Bittern and 
Black and White Warbler have been heard in song for the first time. It 
is also cause for congratulation that the songs of the two Cuckoos, and of 
Wilson's and Olive-backed Thrushes can now be distinguished with cer- 
tainty. 

Everything considered, the season just now closing has been the most 
profitable one since my list of acquainjances passed the hundred mark, 
and all of the work has been done without recourse to the shot-gun. Try 
the field-glass. It pays! 


SWALLOW INVESTIGATIONS. 


At the request of several members we have decided to continue the 
Swallow study another year, and trust that this may give all a timely 
notice that they may be prepared to help us out with copious notes at the 
close of the season. For the benefit of those who have not already con- 
tributed I would say that I desire notes particularly in regard to distribu- 
tion, migration, nesting, food, and feeding habits, and any other matter 
you may think of interest. 

1 have already a large stock of notes, embracing nearly every state, 
showing the distribution of the species. Still there is much lacking to 
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make a definite map of the range of each species as I have planned to do. 
It is possible we may extend the range of some species beyond the limits 
now established. I particularly want Northern Canada notes. Copies 
of published lists may be of great use. Included with this part I have 
some very interesting, migration notes. From these I am almost ready 
to say that the birds come north in a number of well defined lines, 
branching out from these as the bulk pass on. Thus we find on certain 
lines the migrations almost in swarms, and at places on the same latitude 
only what are resident and these a few days behind the firsts at the for- 
mer places. I need exhaustive notes to confirm my theory. 

It is very difficult to determine the nature of the food taken from the 
minuteness of the particles. No one can doubt but they take enormous 
numbers of insects, but whether injurious or beneficial, it is the purpose 
of this investigation to determine. Nearly, if not quite all are taken on 
the wing. I have determined that the Barn Swallow takes enormous 
quantities of apple maggot-flies, a fact that will recommend them to the 
orchardists. I would like to enlist a good entomologist to help me out 
with this portion of the work. Who will be the first to offer his or her 
services in the cause of science ? 

Everyone should provide boxes for the Martins and Tree Swallows. 
For the former the concensus of opinion seems to be in favor of single 
room houses, at least eight inches square and six or seven in height, with 
a two-inch entrance hole in front on a level with the floor. A porch or 
stool should be placed in front, say three inches wide. The box to be 
placed on a pole eighteen or twenty-feet high. Some have large colon- 
ies in pretentious houses of several rooms. The Martins are quite fastid- 
ious in their tastes, preferring a well-made and painted box to a shabby 
one. Not so the swallow. They care little what the style be so long as 
it is sufficiently tight to exclude the wet. Rooms for,these need be no 
more than four by six and four or five inches high and the pole ten to fif- 
teen feet high. English Sparrows and the House Wren are the worst 
enemy they have, and nothing will hold them in check except poison, or 
a shot-gun in the hands of a skilled gunner. No poultry yard should be 
without a colony of Martins if possible to get them, as no hawk will come 
the second time into the locality where they are nesting 

In conclusion I would thank those who have so kindly remembered me 
with notes, and trust they as well as others will keep their eyes open this 
season to the end that they may be one of a large throng to assist in the 
preparation of the life history of one the most interesting families of 
birds. 

_ STEPHEN J. Apams, Cornish, 
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THE FLICKER REPORT. 


Chairman Burns writes that he is in need of material for the ‘Flicker 
Report.” Notes on identification and measurements of eggs are especial- 
ly lacking. It ought to be possible foc many members to make observa- 
tions this spring; for instance, as to choice of nesting hole above the 
ground, manner of excavation, etc. There are many interesting things 
to be seen if one has the time and patience to watch the work of excava- 
tion regularly for a few hours every day, from under cover. The time 
of incubation, appearance of young when hatched, and the general life 
history of the Flicker furnish a fine field for original investigation of the 
highest grade. Careful study of the habits of one bird offers the best 
chance of discovering something really new to ornithological science. 

R. M. Srrone, /restdent. 


Responses to the call for 1898 migration records for Kildeer, Meadow- 
lark, Bronzed Grackle, Robin and Bluebird have been numerous and 


gratifying, but a fuller report is desired before publishing the records. 
Will not a// who have not already sent their records do so at once? — Ad- 
dress Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL. 


There is now before us a pamphlet entitled, 7e Destruction of Our 
Birds and Mammals, by William T. Hornaday. Extracted from the 
report of the New York Zoological Society. March 15, 1898. 

The appearance of this pamphlet, at a time when interest in nature 
study, and particularly in birds, is becoming so widespread, is cause for 
congratulation. The unimpeachable character of the author and the re- 
liable sources of his information make us feel that the conclusions 
reached are absolutely accurate. No doubt many of us have realized in 
a general way, and with hardly any definite feeling about it, that the 
birds and mammals are really becoming fewer year by year. Those 
who may not have remained in one place or section of the country for 
more than a few years at a time probably attribute the greater scarcity 
to the different region, while others have given it no other attention 
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than ‘‘It was not so when I was young.” But here we have in one brief 
review the opinions of one hundred and ninety persons qualified to give 
accurate information in regard to this decrease. We are therefore with- 
out further excuse for ignorance of the facts. 

The ‘‘destructive agencies now in operation,” according to this report, 
are eighteen in number, half of which stand out prominently as menac- 
ing factors. They are: Sportsmen, and so-called sportsmen; boys who 
shoot: market hunters and ‘‘pot-hunters;” ‘‘shooters generally; plume 
hunters, and milliners’ hunters; clearing off timber; development of 
towns and cities; Italians, and others, who devour song birds. Other 
agencies comprise so small a proportion of the whole that they scarcely 
need mention here 

While this report shows that the average decrease in the bird and 
mammal fauna of the whole country is forty-six per cent. for the. last 
fifteen years, it also tells us that 154 species, including the Gad/inae, 
Columbae, Limicolte Paludticolae, Herodiones and Anseres, are rapidly 
becoming extinct. “These comprise the so-called game birds and pluinage 
birds. If the slaughter could be confined to these even, the problem of 
adequate protection might be fairly easily solved ; but as these begin to 
disappear the other birds, particularly the song birds, because they are 
so easily secured, are set upon and destroyed 

The problem, then, becomes one for universal protection for the birds 
at least. It is a problem not alone to be grappled with by the scientist 
and the legislator, but by every patriotic citizen of our country, because 
the destruction of the birds, which, at the present rate will be complete 
in the next fifteen years, touches every one in every walk of life. The 
utility of the birds is universally accredited and need not be mentioned 
here. The question is, what are we going to do about it? What is the 
attitude our Chapter should take in view of these facts presented by Mr. 
Hornaday? This is a vital question to us, because we are acknowlodged 
students of the birds. Shall we not have an universal expression of opinion 
before the next issue of the BuLLETIN? Let the question be, What 
shall we do as a Chapter? If you have no special thots on the subject, 
or no special reply to make, will you not state as briefly as you please 
how you stand with reference to the question? Let us not delay. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Mr. Arthur H. W. Norton changes his address to Waring, Kendall 
County, Texas. 
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Mr. Walton I. Mitchell desires his address changed to El Parvenir, 
New Mexico. 


A CORRECTION. 
Editor of THe WiLson BULLETIN: 

a Dear Str :— Please make the following corrections in my note on page 
8 of BULLETIN No. 8: For Water Thrush (Sefvrus nozveboracensis) read 
Grinell’s Water Thrush (s. no/abi/is). A careful study of the spec- 
imen convinces me of the error. ‘Yours truly, 

Sipney S. WILson. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


ERRATA, 


i In BULLETIN 19, p. 25, line 10, for Conk read Couk. 
Line 16, for Chiprie read Chipnie. 
Line 23, for nearly read nearby. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Gleanings from Nature, No. 1. Oological Abnormalities. By J. 
i} Warren Jacobs. This is the first of ‘‘A series of pamphlets based 
i chiefly on the author's research in ornithology and oology and pub- 
lished from time to time as accumulating material and data permits.” 
In the preparation of this pamphlet ‘‘Over one hundred sets of eggs 
[110], each containing one or more abnormal specinens, have been bro't 
together along with the copious notes appertaining thereto. Care has 
been taken to incorporate in the paper only such notes as have been 
properly authenticated and are based wholly on adnormal sets in the 
author's possession.” 

In the first sixteen pages of this pamphlet the author presents in tabu- 
lated form both the average size of a number of normal eggs and the 
actual measurements of abnormal ones ; and discusses briefly some of 
the reasons for the production of abnormalities in ‘‘ Size,"’ ‘* Color,” 
‘‘Contour.” In the remaining twenty pages the 110 sets in which ab- 
Hh! normal specimens are found are carefully described, and the abnormal 
features are made to at once appeal to the eye by being set in italics. 
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The four photo-engravings, illustrating these abnormalities are of great 
value in showing the variations in size and shape, but of necessity are 
less useful with coloration. 

The subject of Abnormalities is one which may well arrest our atten- 
tion, and the difficulties which it presents serve only to spur us onward 
in the research. The task which Mr. Jacobs set himself was no easy 
one, and he has our thanks for this presentation of the facts gathered 
after much time and labor. 


Manipulation of the Microscopy. By Edward Bausch. Third Edition. 
This little volume of 200 pages and 47 figures in the text fills a gap in 
microscopical literature. Its purpose is to acquaint the possessor of a 
microscope, whether simple or compound, with that manipulation of his 
instrument which will produce the best results. The language is simple 
and the style clear, enabling anyone who is willing to give attention to 
the subject to understand fully the tecnique of microcopical work. The 
author, Mr. Edward Bausch, being a member of one of the largest 
manufacturing firms of microscopes and their accessories in he country, 
is especially fitted to undertake the preparation of a work of this nature. 
This little book will be found invaluable to the beginner in the use of 
the compound microscope. 


Vhe Tongues of Birds. By Frederic A. Lucas, Curator of Compara- 
tive Anatomy, U. S. National Museum. From the Report of the U. S, 
National Museum for 1895, pages 1001-1019, with two plates, and thir- 
teen figures in the text. An interesting and valuable treatise, discussing 
the differences in tongues, the reasons for the differences and the value 
of the tongue in determining relationships. 


Zuxidermal Methods in the Leyden Museum, Holland. By R. W. 
Shufeldt, Associate in Zoology, U. S. Nati®nal Museum. From the Re- 
port of the U. S. National Museum for 1895, pages 1031-1037. 


Ohio Butterflies. By James S. Hine. A list of 93 diurnal Lepidop- 
tera or butterflies known to occur within the state of Ohio, with notes 
upon many species, and many references to literature. 


American Monthly Microscopical Journal, Vol. XUX. No. 4, April, 
1898. ; 


Annual Report of the State Botanist of the State ef New York, 1897. 


Birds. Vol. Ill, Nos. 4 and 5, April and May, 1898. 
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Book Reviews. Vol. V, No. 10, Vol. VI, No. 1, April and May, 1898. 


Bulletin No. 44. Birds of Colorado. Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
| aie ment Station. March, 1808. 


Bulletins 44 and 45, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, January 


and March, 1896. 

2 Bulletin of Michigan Ornithologieal Club, Vol. U1, Nos. 1 and 2, , 

ie January and April, 1898. 
oe Bulletins 34, 35, 30, Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Bulletins 84, go, 91, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
; Fern Bulletin, Vol. V1, No. 2, April 1898. 
Forest and Stream, Vol. L, No. 13° March 26. 1898. 


fowa Ornithologist, Vol. 4, No. 2, April, 1898. 


Journal of Applied Microscopy, Vol. 1, Nos. 4 and 5, April and May, 
1898. 
Lakeside Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 9, April, 1898. 


Mineral Collector, Vol. V, No. 3, May, 1898. 

4%: Museum, Vol. IV, Nos. 5, 6, 7, March, April, May, 1898. 
Osprey, Vol. II, No. 8, April, 1898. 
Recreation, Vol. VII, No. 3, March, 1898. 

Stories from Nature, Vol. 1, No. to-11, March-April, 1898. 


‘ 
W ANTE D The following numbers of ey: October, 
Post and December, 1896, February, 1897. Will ex- 
change other publications, or pay cash. Address, Lynps Jones, Ober/in, 


Ohio. 


t I will pay cash for the following publications : 
WANTED ! Curlew’, any and all numbers. Ornithologists’ 
and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vol. 1, No. 1, Vol. I, No.1. 
(new series) Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Copies must be unbound and in good con- 


dition. Address, Lynps Jones, Ober/in, Ohio. 
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LOVERS OF NATURE! 


Send One Dollar to R. W. AsHcrort, 63 Rutcers Sip, 
New York, for one year’s subscription to Gameland, 
‘‘the monthly echo from the woods, the waters, the 
mountains and the fields”—a handsome magazine. 


A good Pocket Knife will be sent as a premium, if you ask for it. 
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NOW READY. 


“Gleanings from Nature, No. I. 


Oological Abnormalities.” 
BY J. WARREN JACOBS. 


HEAVY PAPER. SENT PREPAID 
GILT COVER. ILLUSTRATED. for 35 cents. 


A treatise on abnormal eggs, containing accurate descriptions of one 
hundred and ten sets, each containing one or more abnormal specimens. 

Illustrated with four half tone plates, showing twenty-eight sets in full. 

Only a limited number of copies, which are going rapidly. Procure 
_ one while the opportunity lasts. Address, 


J. WARREN JACOBS, Waynesburg, Pa. 
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